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Hen  vs.  Incubator — Some  Practical  Hints 


WITH  regard  to  game  and  its 
ownership,  we  are  passing  through 
a  transition  period.  We  have  got  far 
enough  to  know  that,  with  our  demo¬ 
cratic  and  frontier  methods,  the  game 
cannot  last,  but  we  might  have  known 
this  fifty  years  ago.  Thus  far  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  balance  the 
increase  of  guns  by  a  decrease  of  the 
open  season  and  the  bag  limits,  with 
the  result  that  legitimate  sport  is 
almost  a  joke.  Fancy  keeping  a  dog 
and  gun  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  six  pheasants  a 
year  (two  only  in  one  day)  and 
fifteen  grouse.  I  do  not  include  wood¬ 
cock,  for  they  are  too  few  to  depend 
upon  in  most  parts  of  this  state. 

We  have  legislated  the  old  New 
England  grouse  dog  out  of  existence 
because  the  man  that  bred  and 
trained  him,  the  market  shooting  type, 
has  had  to  give  way  before  the  fury 
of  the  law  makers.  But  now  a  change  is 
slowly  taking  place.  The  unprotected 
farmer  is  worse  off  than  he  ever  was 
because  the  cheap  motor  car  has 
brought  the  city  to  his  very  doors, 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  owner  of  a  good  grouse  or 
pheasant  cover,  he  is  safe  only  if  he 
digs  himself  a  trench  and  stays  in  it  for 
the  first  of  the  open  season;  yes,  and 
takes  his  family  and  his  domestic 
animals  in  after  him. 

So  far,  I  say,  everything  has  gone 
against  the  farmer.  His  infrequent 
posting  has  been  more  or  less  ignored 
by  types  of  men  who,  ignorant  of 
farmers  and  farm  life,  think  that 
once  outside  the  radius  of  the  police 
officer,  they  may  help  themselves  to 
everything  in  sight.  I  am  speaking  of 
New  England  conditions  only. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  these  conditions 
will  continue  to  get  worse  until  one  of 
these  two  things  happens:  either  the 
plague  of  irresponsible  shooters  will 


become  so  unbearable  for  the  land 
owner  that  the  rabid  sentimentalists 
will  have  their  say  at  last,  and  all 
shooting  will  be  stopped  by  law;  or 
else  the  farmer  will  learn  the  value  of 
his  birds,  will  be  helped  out  by  stricter 
trespass  laws,  and  have  something  to 
say  about  his  own  property. 

In  the  latter  case  the  average  man 
will  have  to  plan  for  his  shooting. 
He  will  have  to  organize  into  clubs  or 
groups  of  sportsmen  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  farmers  for  his  fall  cam¬ 
paign.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
are  in  any  danger  of  Anglicizing  our 
shooting,  the  farms  are  too  small  for 
that,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  owner 
of  the  land  will  own  the  non-migratory 
game  and  will  be  encouraged  to  breed 
and  protect  game,  and  do  with  it  as 
he  sees  fit.  If  the  land  owner  has  no 
rights  with  game  reared  on  his  own 
land,  then,  I  should  like  to  ask,  who 
has? 

At  this  point  we  are  met  by  the  old 
query:  Then,  where  are  the  great  army 
of  poor  men  to  get  their  shooting? 
The  answer  is,  they  won’t  get  it,  not 
all  of  them,  for  it  is  ridiculous  to 
expect  something  for  nothing.  Which 
is  better,  to  have  no  game  at  all,  and 
no  sport  except  for  those  who  can 
afford  long  trips;  or  a  moderate 
amount  of  nearby  shooting  for  a 
large  number  of  men  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  little  for  it?  Another 
way  out  would  be  to  issue  licenses 
only  to  responsible  people,  and  to 
raise  the  price.  Such  a  measure  would 
have  small  chance  of  going  through  at 
present. 

Now  some  of  us,  sick  and  tired  of 
the  game  law  situation  and  the  antics 
of  the  professional  game  law  jugglers, 
are  trying  to  find  a  way  out  through 
the  propagation  of  game.  By  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  this  popular,  we  hope  not 
only  to  increase  the  game  and  to 
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advantages  over  the  smaller  size 
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The  openings  in  the  sliding  door  of  the  wooden  coop  allow  the  young  quail  to  run  in  and  out,  while  their  foster 

mother  is  confined 
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stimulate  the  farmer’s  interest,  but  to 
eventually  give  the  non-shooting  public 
game  to  eat,  and  plenty  of  it.  Already 
laws  have  been  modified  in  a  good 
many  states  to  permit  the  rearing  of 
game  under  license,  and  the  sale  of 
such  raised  game  under  proper  super¬ 
vision,  but  still  a  bitter  war  is  being 
fought  out  between  the  two  opposed 
camps  of  game  protectors.  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  restrictive  cranks 
who  want  to  legislate  all  game  and 
sport  out  of  existence,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  extreme  game  breeders 
who  would  abolish  all  laws  except 
those  covered  by  the  Federal  migratory 
statutes,  and  let  game  flow  into  the 
markets  again.  Obviously  it  is  not 
quite  time  to  adopt  the  latter  course, 
but  perhaps  we  are  coming  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  then,  let  us  see 
what  may  be  done  in  a  small  way  with 
our  native  bob-white.  These  (and 
the  California  quail)  are  the  only 
members  of  our  American  gallinae, 
(barring  turkeys),  which  have  proved 
easy  to  rear,  and  the  bob-white  is  so 
remarkably  easy  that  the  wonder  is  he 
has  not  been  raised  before  on  a  large 
scale. 

Bob  White  and  the  Hen 

In  Outing  for  October,  1915,  there 
was  an  article  devoted  to  quail  raising 
which  lauded  the  incubator  and  brooder 
methods,  and  dismissed  the  humble 
hen  with  scant  attention.  The  writer  is 
an  advocate  of  the  bantam  method, 
and  knows  of  many  other  quail  farms 
that  are  using  bantams  with  marked 
success.  We  see  no  disadvantage  in 
using  hens  if  they  are  the  proper  type, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  natural  methods 
are  best  for  game  birds  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  use  them. 

Suppose  then,  that  you  have  your 
stock  of  breeding  quail  bought  and 
paid  for  and  wintered  in  a  fairly  large 
pen,  vermin-proof.  Along  in  April  or 
early  May  is  the  time  to  mate  up  your 
birds,  and  this  is  a  rather  delicate 
operation,  because  quail  are  very  soft 
feathered  and  require  to  be  carefully 
handled. 

You  have  already  provided  your¬ 


self  with  mating  pens,  one  for  each 
pair.  I  have  tried  various  sizes.  My 
first  were  3x6  feet  on  the  bottom  and 
Zx/i  feet  high,  covered  in  with  one- 
inch  mesh,  and  fitted  with  a  board 
a  foot  high  around  the  bottom,  and 
with  a  door  in  one  end.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  board  up  the  end  opposite 
the  door,  and  also,  if  you  want  still 
snugger  quarters,  to  attach  a  wooden 
box  22  inches  square  to  the  back  end 
of  the  pen  outside,  with  a  small  door 
leading  into  it.  Then  when  you  are 
gathering  eggs  or  cleaning  the  pen, 
the  birds  will  run  into  the  box  and  hide 
until  you  are  through. 

We  have  made  other  pens  in  port¬ 
able  sections.  They  are  12  feet  by  5 
on  the  bottom,  and  4Vo  feet  high,  but 
they  cost  about  ten  dollars  each  and 
have  few,  if  any,  advantages.  We  have 
gotten  just  as  many  eggs  from  the 
smaller  pens,  and  the  birds  have  kept 
fully  as  healthy,  if  properly  fed.  The 
advantage  of  the  sectional  pens  is 
that  they  can  be  taken  down  and  stored 
in  piles. 

Quail  placed  in  large  runs,  even  with 
only  one  pair  to  a  run  are  not  apt  to 
do  well,  in  my  experience. 

Placing  the  Pens 

The  placing  of  your  mating  pens  is 
very  important.  They  should  get  lots 
of  sun  and  very  little,  or  no,  shade, 
and  you  should  avoid  ground  where 
the  grass  will  grow  up  long  and  rank 
in  the  pens.  I  made  a  great  mistake 
formerly  in  placing  pens  in  the  woods; 
now  I  put  them  out  in  the  most  ex¬ 
posed  situations  and  on  old  worn-out 
pasture  ground.  We  put  in  a  couple  of 
thick  pine  boughs  for  shelter,  a  little 
heap  of  sand  for  dusting,  a  little 
charcoal  and  shell  grit  to  promote 
digestion  and  a  crockery  fountain  for 
water.  A  narrow  strip  of  wire  netting 
should  be  pegged  down  to  the  ground 
all  around  the  bottom  of  the  pen  to 
keep  vermin  from  burrowing  under. 
The  mated  birds  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  and  fed  once  a 
day  only  enough  for  their  actual 
needs.  Never  put  more  than  one  pair 
in  a  pen. 
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Some  little  time  before  laying  begins, 
the  hen  birds  shape  nesting  hollows  in 
the  ground,  often  several.  Let  them 
get  a  good  start  laying  before  you 
gather  the  eggs.  At  the  first  nest 
robbing,  leave  one  egg  in  the  nests 
that  are  full.  Don’t  disturb  the  birds 
that  have  just  begun  to  lay.  We  have 
gathered  eggs  at  various  intervals, 
but  I  think  about  every  eight  or  ten 
days  is  a  good  rule,  depending  of  course 
on  how  you  are  supplied  with  brooding 
bantams  at  the  time.  You  want  to 
hatch  as  many  as  you  can  early  in  the 
season,  for  then  you  will  have  strong 
and  wild  birds  by  the  time  the  hard 
weather  begins. 

In  exceptional  cases,  quail  lay  a 
great  many  eggs,  but  there  are  always 
some  pairs  that  do  not  lay  at  all. 
My  best  pen  this  year  produced  45 
eggs,  the  next  best  34.  The  average 
for  the  southern  or  southwestern 
stock  was  15  eggs,  and  for  the  northern 
or  New  England  stock,  11  eggs.  I 
may  add  that  a  number  of  these  pens 
were  placed  in  bad  situations  where 
rank  grass  grew,  that  made  too  much 
shade  and  dampness.  Besides  this,  my 
birds  were  broken  up  July  13,  while 
still  laying  well. 

My  average,  therefore,  is  much  too 
low,  and  should  easily  be  improved 
upon.  These  estimates  were  based  on 
24  pens.  Two  birds  escaped  during  the 
laying  season,  and  two  died,  so  that 
there  were  only  about  20  pens  in  full 
working  order.  The  total  produced 
was  350  eggs  (a  few  eggs  were  gathered 
from  some  odd  quail  in  a  large  run). 

From  these  eggs  we  were  able  to 
rear  to  maturity  about  175  quail. 
Exact  estimate  is  impossible  because 
the  birds  when  grown  are  too  wild 
and  scattered  to  count  accurately. 
We  also  sold  about  100  eggs  at  a 
good  price,  ranging  from  75  cents  to 
over  a  dollar  each. 

I  have  now  supposed  that  the  quail 
breeder  has  on  hand  some  good  fresh 
quail  eggs.  The  bantams  are  im¬ 
portant.  We  have  used  mostly  small 
mongrel  cochins,  and  various  crosses 
with  silky  bantams.  The  nest  should 
be  carefully  shaped  out  in  a  sod,  and 
about  16  eggs  placed  under  each  hen. 


It  would  take  too  much  space  to 
follow  all  the  details  of  this  stage  and 
of  the  hatching  and  rearing,  so  I  wish 
to  refer  anyone  who  is  especially 
interested  to  the  very  good  routine 
account  to  be  found  in  Job’s  “Propa¬ 
gation  of  Wild  Birds.’’  I  will  from 
now  on  dwell  on  my  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  touch  on  some  points  that 
seem  to  me  important. 

When  American  breeders  first  began 
to  rear  quail  they  tried  to  confine  them 
and  handle  them  like  pheasants  in 
rearing  yards.  The  little  birds  soon 
exhausted  the  insect  food  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  dread  quail  disease,  which 
when  once  started  will  often  sweep  off 
a  whole  brood  in  one  day.  No  progress 
was  made  until  the  free  range  system 
was  developed.  This  consists  briefly  of 
the  following  procedure: 

The  hen  is  moved  to  the  brooder 
coop  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  dry 
and  strong,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather 
suits.  The  brooder  coop  is  the  same  as 
that  used  for  pheasants.  Ours  are 
22  inches  square,  with  sides  14  inches 
high.  The  photo  shows  the  front  of 
the  coop  with  sliding  door  admitting 
chicks,  but  not  bantams.  At  first  the 
young  quail  are  only  let  out  into  the 
guard,  which  is  three  sided  and  fits 
on  the  front  of  the  coop.  It  extends 
out  three  feet  in  front  of  the  coop  and 
is  one  foot  high.  The  presence  of  this 
guard  enables  the  chicks  to  become 
used  to  the  hen  and  prevents  them 
from  getting  lost  before  they  know 
their  quarters. 

Keeping  them  Healthy 

If  the  weather  is  good,  the  guard 
ought  to  come  off  in  four  or  five  days. 
At  this  time  we  take  a  roll  of  18  inch 
cellar  wire  and  set  it  up  on  end  with 
stakes,  forming  a  circular  pen  with  the 
coop  inside,  The  larger  this  is,  the 
better,  and  the  grass  or  clover  of  the 
rearing  field,  if  too  long,  should  have 
broad  paths  cut  through  it,  so  that  the 
young  birds  may  have  plenty  of  sun 
when  they  want  it.  As  soon  as  the 
guard  is  removed,  let  the  hen  slip 
out  into  the  new  wire  yard  and  range 
as  she  pleases.  She  will  go  back  into 
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the  coop  at  night  and  then  can  be 
closed  in  with  the  young  brood.  They 
are  let  out  again  about  half-past  six 
or  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

1  he  only  objection  to  the  cellar 
wire  yard  is  its  expense,  but  you  only 
have  to  leave  it  on  for  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  can  then  use  it  for 
other  broods.  It  keeps  the  different 
sizes  of  quail  apart  until  they  get  large 
enough  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
and  also  keeps  out  vermin  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  cellar  wire  ought  to  be 
removed  at  the  latest  when  the  young 
birds  begin  to  fly  over  it,  for  they  often 
get  out,  and  are  unable  to  get  back. 

After  the  wire  is  taken  up,  the  young 
quail  tend  to  pack  together  in  large 
bunches,  followed  by  several  bantams, 
and  then  you  run  great  danger  from 
hawks,  cats,  etc.  The  free  range 
system  demands  very  careful  attention 
to  vermin  trapping,  although  quail  are 
less  liable  to  attack  from  vermin  than 
pheasants  are,  in  my  opinion.  If  the 
weather  be  very  bad,  with  long  storms, 
the  quail  will  have  to  be  kept  longer 
under  the  guard,  and  even  at  times 
protected  by  old  glass  windows  and 
shelters,  covering  over  the  guard  or 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  coop.  The 
ground  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  wet 
under  the  coops,  and  the  coops  should  be 
moved  every  other  day  to  fresh  ground. 

Under  the  best  conditions,  some 
hens  are  sure  to  kill  young  quail, 
usually  by  scratching  about  on  the 
floor  of  the  coops,  but  sometimes  by 
direct  attacks.  If  the  trouble  is  of  the 
former  kind,  place  a  burlap  on  the 
ground  under  the  coop;  and  if  the 
latter,  remove  the  hen  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  distribute  the  chicks 
among  other  hens. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  sow 
a  strip  of  oats  along  one  side  of  the 
rearing  field.  This  provides  dense 
shade  in  July  and  good  food  in  August 
and  September,  and  even  much  later. 

The  young  quail  will,  under  the 
conditions  of  hand-rearing,  or  rather 
hen-rearing,  tend  to  pack  together  so 
that  as  a  sporting  proposition  they 
cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  much  the 
first  season,  at  least  not  till  late  in  the 
autumn. 


In  my  experience  the  bantams 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  they  only  attract  hawks,  and  other 
robbers,  and  tend  to  keep  the  quail  too 
tame.  Most  of  the  bantams  can  be 
taken  away  at  the  end  of  about  eight 
weeks.  Bantams  will  usually  bring  the 
quail  back  to  the  brooder  coops  each 
evening  and  about  dark  they  can  all 
be  closed  in.  When  the  birds  are 
about  two-thirds  grown,  they  begin  to 
sit  out  at  night  and  are  by  then  well 
able  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Quail  should  not  be  caught  up  for 
confinement  until  they  are  full  grown. 
It  would  be  best  to  trap  them  in 
November,  December,  or  January, 
having  previously  fed  them  at  certain 
spots  so  that  they  come  regularly  to 
these  places  morning  and  afternoon. 
By  catching  your  birds  late,  you  run 
much  less  risk  of  disease  and  have 
larger  and  stronger  stock  for  breeders 
another  year. 

The  great  trouble  for  the  beginner 
has  been  in  getting  stock.  The  laws 
make  the  shipment  of  quail  extremely 
difficult,  and  the  prices  have  risen 
accordingly.  At  one  time  they  cost 
three  or  four  dollars  a  dozen;  now 
they  bring  from  $22  to  $35  a  dozen. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  quail 
breeding  could  be  made  profitable.  It 
is  too  early  to  answer  that  question 
because  nobody  has  handled  the  birds 
yet  in  very  large  numbers,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  much  we  could  crowd 
them,  or  how  long  the  land  would  last 
before  diseases  made  a  change  to  fresh 
ground  necessary.  Undoubtedly  the 
price  of  adult  birds  would  have  to  be 
high,  at  least  $4  or  $5  a  pair,  and  there 
would  have  to  be  a  good  market  for 
eggs.  As  far  as  breeding  for  preserves 
goes,  the  thing  is  perfectly  practicable, 
and  the  sale  of  spare  eggs  and  birds 
would  greatly  curtail  the  expenses  of 
such  an  undertaking. 

Hand-reared  birds  have  a  great 
advantage  over  wild  birds  in  winter, 
because  you  can  teach  them  where  to 
get  their  food,  and  so  keep  them  from 
starvation  in  the  severest  weather. 
You  will  begin  to  coax  them  to  a  few 
good  feeding-places  before  the  coops 
are  all  taken  up,  and  the  coop-feeding 
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stopped.  But  while  the  insect  life  lasts, 
and  your  patches  of  oats  or  buckwheat 
hold  out,  you  cannot  expect  to  central¬ 
ize  them  very  much.  A  little  later  you 
can  build  your  traps  and  make  ready 
to  catch  what  you  need. 

A  small  flock  of  quail  that  I  reared  a 
ear  ago  never  went  more  than  a  few 
undred  yards  from  the  feeding  station 
and  not  one  bird  was  missed  between 
October  and  May.  The  winter  yard 
for  your  breeding  stock  should,  of 
course,  be  as  large  as  possible,  for  it  is 
occupied  from  the  end  of  July  until 
April. 

In  regard  to  feeding  the  young  birds, 
this  subject  has  been  well  covered  in 
Mr.  Job’s  book,  but  I  will  state 
briefly  the  method  which  I  have  used 
and  found  successful.  For  the  old 
stock,  almost  any  mixture  of  grain, 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  kaffir  corn,  split 
peas,  oats,  etc.,  with  green  feed  twice 
a  week  when  possible,  and  a  slightly 
more  stimulating  ration,  including 
ant’s  eggs  and  Spratt’s  crissel  during 
the  laying  season. 

The  Chick's  Diet 

For  the  young  birds,  about  as 
follows :  First  week ,  custard  and  Spratt’s 
pheasant  meal, — say  one  part  custard 
to  three  parts  meal.  Boil  the  custard 
until  it  is  thoroughly  set,  and  steam 
the  pheasant  meal  for  half  an  hour. 
Chop  the  custard  very  fine,  mix  it 
with  boiled  meal,  and  feed  four  times 
a  day  a  very  little  at  a  time,  on  a 
perfectly  clean  board. 

Second  week.  Hard  boiled  egg  and 
steamed  pheasant  meal,  about  one 
part  to  four.  By  this  time  the  young 
birds  will  be  following  the  hen  around 
the  cellar  wire  yard  and  getting  an 
abundance  of  insect  food.  They  will 
even  tackle  huge  grasshoppers,  which 
they  can  hardly  hold  in  their  bills. 

At  the  third  week ,  feed  hard-boiled 
eggs,  pheasant  meal,  and  Spratt’s 
chick  grain,  mixing  the  pheasant  meal 
and  chick  grain  together  before  steam¬ 
ing.  Use  about  one  egg  for  five  litters 
of  quail,  the  feed  should  be  mealy  and 
not  soft  and  sloppy,  and  the  food 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand 


around  unused.  This  mixture  can  be 
fed  until  the  birds  are  about  ten 
weeks  old,  and  then  they  can  be  started 
on  a  variety  of  small  grains  twice  a 
day. 

For  starting  quail  on  tracts  of  land 
where  no  wild  breeding  stock  exists, 
it  is  far  better  to  go  to  a  little  trouble 
and  hand-rear  your  birds.  A  dozen 
young  birds  raised  on  your  land  are 
worth  a  hundred  adult  wild  birds 
simply  turned  loose.  Thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted  in  buying 
and  turning  out  adult  quail,  and  only 
very  rarely  do  we  hear  good  results 
reported.  My  own  experiments  in 
this  line  have  always  been  total 
failures. 

This  sketch  was  not  intended  to  be 
an  exhaustive  account  of  quail  breeding; 
it  was  meant  only  to  show  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  now  confront  the  ener¬ 
getic  sportsman.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  farm  lands  in  southern  New  England 
are  adapted  to  quail  rearing,  and  the 
business  man  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  and  expense  could  have 
abundant  sport  near  home. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  pheasant  and 
quail  rearing  can  be  carried  on  side  by  - 
side,  but  when  a  good  stock  of  quail 
has  been  reared  and  is  properly  looked 
after,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
hand-rear  large  numbers  of  them 
every  year.  Quail  are  splendid  mothers, 
and  can  be  depended  upon  to  raise 
large  families.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  provide  patches  of  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  keep  down  stray  cats  and 
other  enemies. 

Let  us  then  face  this  subject  of 
diminishing  game  supply  by  direct 
attack  rather  than  by  multiplication  of 
laws.  It  is  up  to  the  sportsmen  them¬ 
selves  to  see  that  the  irresponsible 
shooters  do  not  put  an  end  to  all  sport 
by  so  annoying  the  land-owners  that 
they  are  obliged  to  go  to  extremes. 
Only  the  other  day  a  farmer  told  me 
that  he  had  given  up  working  in  his 
field  during  the  open  season  because 
he  was  not  safe  there.  In  some  cases 
town  societies  have  united  to  post  a 
whole  town,  and  not  without  reason. 

A  state  of  affairs  like  this  is  unfair, 
unnatural,  and  cannot  last. 


